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Why We Have Easter 


Au OVER the Christian world plans are 
being made for Easter Sunday. Our churches 
will be decorated with beautiful white lilies 
and palms; church and Sunday-school choirs 
are practicing special music; ministers and 
priests are preparing special messages of 
helpfulness for their people. Our mothers 
and fathers have been discussing plans, too. 
New clothes will be bought for Easter or 
old ones cleaned and made fresh. Little girls 
dream of new dresses and hats for Easter, 
and boys dream of new suits. 

Why should we make such preparations 
for Easter ? Because Easter calls to our minds 
the most important event in all history. In 
the nearly two thousand years since Jesus 
was born, the world has known many great 
kings and rulers. Great generals have won 
battles that have changed the world and the 
lives of people. Their names are printed in 
books, but today people seldom mention any 
of them. However, there is one name that is 
spoken daily and hourly in thousands and 
thousands of homes—the name of Jesus 
Christ. 


Jesus was born of lowly, humble parents 
in a stable in Bethlehem and lived the life 
of a carpenter until He was grown. No one 
would expect such a person to be remem- 
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bered for two thousand years and to be 
spoken of reverently and lovingly by millions 
of people hourly all over the world. Jesus 
did not live His life for Himself alone; He 
lived it for all people, but this is not the 
reason He is remembered. 

Many other persons have lived unselfish 
lives, and their names are lost to us. Jesus 
not only lived unselfishly, but He brought 
a message of Truth that the world had been 
waiting for for thousands of years—the 
Truth that life is eternal. Always men had 
felt that life should not end in death. Jesus 
came into the world as a baby, suffered death 
on the cross, and resurrected His own body 
to prove to all people that we live forever. 

This is the reason we celebrate Easter 
Sunday reverently and lovingly with lilies 
and palms and glad Easter music. This is the 
reason ministers and priests give special at- 
tention to their Easter sermons. This is the 
reason we wear new clothes or freshen our 
old clothes for Easter, to show our love and 
respect for Jesus the Christ, who came to 
show us that life is eternal. 
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To Mom 
By Frances M. Warren 


Tommy Fleetman makes a great 
discovery 


May Basket Time 
By Mildred Griffin 


Should you be nice to people? Joyce 
and Ann have something to say about 
this 


Birthday Present 
By Florence Simmons 


What is the way to true happiness? 
Johnny finds it 
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By Georgia Tucker Smith 


Little Billy Duck teaches Betty Jean 
something 
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G RANDMOTHER Carroll looked at Judy's 
room and said, “Yes, honey, a yellow room 
would be pretty, but I've always wanted a 
pink room.” She smiled a little sadly. 

“If your children hadn't been all boys, you 
could have had a pink room for one of 


said Judy’s mother. 


Grandmother Carroll let her kindly eyes 
rest on her daughter-in-law. ““That’s right,” 
she agreed. Then she added humorously, 
“And there wasn’t a one of my boys who 
wanted a pink room! Only blue. They had 
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blue rooms when they were little and tan- 
and-cream-colored rooms when they were 
older.” 

“Didn’t you ever have a pink room when 
you were little?” asked Judy. 

The elderly woman shook her head. 
“When I was little,” she smiled, ‘there were 
four of us in one room. And it wasnt 
painted at all.” Her thoughts seemed to 
drift back through the years. “I did havea 
doll one time though, with a pink dress! I'll 
never forget that doll and the beautiful pink 
dress!” 

Judy was thinking, “I could do my room 
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in pink, but it wouldn’t be Grandmother's 
room. It wouldn’t help her!” She thought 
about the blue curtains with the yellow 
tulips that she had chosen for her room. 
They would go well with the yellow walls 
—and she wanted them so badly! 


“Your canary will like my room, Grand- 
mother,” she said with an effort at cheerful- 
ness. “He'll match it fine.” 

“Yes,” Grandmother said, “but don’t 
you put Dickie in there until after the paint 
odor’s gone.” 


“We won't,” Judy assured her. “I was just 
teasing. We'll keep him in the living room 
while you're away.” 

Grandmother was going to visit another 
son and his wife. But she really wasn’t going 
just to visit. She was going to take care of 
their house and three children for a while, 
but Grandmother called it visiting. She was 
glad to visit that way—when she was needed. 
Judy and her mother thought it would be 
nice if Grandmother were needed more of- 
ten, because of the happiness it brought her. 

Judy’s mother had tried her best to get 
Grandmother Carroll to live with them, but 
she had refused. She had said, ‘I love my 
little house in the back. And, living there, I 
don’t interfere with your lives. We're all 
more comfortable this way.” Only a few 
years before, Grandmother had moved into 
the little house that sat in the back yard of 
Judy's home and she had lived there quietly 
ever since. 

Judy’s older brother, Stark Carroll, came 
in. “I checked on the train schedule,” he 
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told Grandmother Carroll. “Your train 
leaves here at 5:15 in the evening and arrives 
in Grayson City the following day about 
2:35." 

“That’s the way I remember it,” said 
Grandmother. “It's not a long trip. I went 
out there three years ago, and it didn’t seem 
like a long trip at all. That was when 
Tommy was born,” she added. 

“Maybe you can fix up a pink room for 
the baby they're expecting,” said Judy. “It 
might be a girl.” 

Grandmother Carroll smiled again. 
“Louise doesn’t like pink or blue rooms,” 
she said. “In John’s home the bedrooms are 
all ivory. Louise doesn’t go in for colors.” 

“Oh,” said Judy. 

The following day they saw Grandmother 
off on the train for Grayson City. As the 
train pulled out, the younger Carrolls filed 
out of the depot to their car. 

“Your mother’s the sweetest little woman 
I’ve ever known,” Ann Carroll said to her 
husband. “She never complains about any- 
thing.” 

“Only,” said Judy as she climbed into the 
back seat of the car, “she had always wanted 
something she never got!” 

“What's that?” asked her father. 

“A pink room,” said Judy. 

They drove home quietly and parked the 
car. The four of them sat a moment, looking 
across the lawn at Grandmother Carroll's 
little board house. 

“It’s pretty shabby looking,” said Stark. 
“Porch needs repairs, too.” 
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“It looks like we don’t love her,” said 
Judy, sitting sober-faced and staring at the 
dilapidated building. 

“It looks that way,” agreed her mother, 
“but appearances are deceiving. We do love 
her—very much!” 

“We could repair the porch and paint 
it,” said Stark. 

Mr. Carroll was thoughtful. ‘Later,’ he 
said. “We'll have to do it later.” 

They went inside their own house. Judy 
walked slowly into her room. She crossed 
over to the window and looked out again at 
Grandmother’s little house. It had once 
been painted white, but now the paint was 
peeled off and gone. 

She turned around and looked at her 
room. The curtains were still good looking. 
The pale-green walls were still fresh and 
clean. She could forget about redecorating 
her room. She didn’t have to do it. The 
money she had saved from babysitting for 
the neighbors, and doing chores around 
home, might be enough to redecorate Grand- 
mother’s house while she was away! 

While she was considering this, her 
mother came in. “Judy,” she said, “I’ve 
been thinking. If we didn’t buy new clothes 
for Easter, perhaps we could use that money 
to fix up Grandmother’s house while she’s 
away.” 

A wide smile flashed across Judy’s face. “I 
was hoping we could!” she exclaimed. “And, 
Mother, I don’t need to have my room 
changed. It’s perfectly all right as it is. We 
could use the money I’ve saved, too, and 
fix her place real cute.” 

“Good girl!” her mother said. “We'll get 
started now. Let’s go look it over and see 
exactly what we'll need. Grandmother could 
be back within a week,’ she added. “We 
may not have much time.” 

“I know it,” agreed Judy. “She wants to 


be here Easter Sunday. She hasn’t missed an 
Easter service at our church since she moved 
into the little house.” 

The following evening, Judy and her 
mother sat discussing the repairs needed on 
Grandmother’s house. “The roof has to be 
painted,” Mrs. Carroll said. “It’s a frightful 
looking thing. The whole outside has to be 
painted. And the porch railing is wobbly 
and unsightly. 

“Ed,”’ she addressed her husband, 
you have time to help?” 

“I could help next week,” he said, “but 
not until then. We’re rushed at the plant, 
and I can’t possibly take time off right now. 
I’m sorry about it.” 

“And next week,” Mrs. Carroll said, “your 
mother may be home.” 

“Tll help,” offered Stark. 

“There’s only one thing to do,” said Judy, 
“and that’s to get busy tomorrow evening 
after school. We can work all day Saturday. 
We might be able to get it done.” 

“Tl paint the roof and the outside,” said 
Stark. “I can fix the porch, too.” 

“Tl try to get some help for you, Son,” 
Mr. Carroll said. 

For three days, Judy, Stark, and _ their 
mother were so busy, they hardly had time to 
speak to one another. There was pounding, 
scraping, brushing. There was the constant 
sound of things being moved and pushed 
and slid about. Stark came home after his 
three o'clock period at school, and Judy 
rushed home at four. In the big house late 
at night, the Carroll’s electric sewing ma 
chine buzzed and whirred. 


On Saturday morning, Stark helped some 
men unload a long package that looked like 
a big, long tube. They carried it out to the 
little house. A neighborhood painter came 
by at ten to help with the outside painting 

By Saturday noon Judy had taken the last 
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of her savings from the box in her dresser 
drawer. Her mother had figured quickly 
again on a piece of paper. “In a month 
we'll have plenty,” she said, her face show- 
ing the strain ‘‘but I can’t draw another cent 
right now.” 

“We need another can of paint for the 
roof and ’ Mrs. Carroll sighed, “I'd 
love to make a bedspread to match the 
drapes.” 

“I have a little money left,” said Stark, 
coming in for a drink of water. “I was 
going to buy a new coat to go with my 
slacks, but I can wear the one I have.” 

By Wednesday evening of the following 
week, the family dropped exhausted in their 
chairs. Judy said to her father, “Come on 
out and look at it. We can turn the yard 
lights on, and you can see the outside. It’s 
prettier than any Easter egg I ever saw! It’s 
Grandmother's Easter present.” 

“She'll never believe an Easter bunny 
brought it,” grinned Stark. “I’ve lost ten 
pounds and gained a lot of knowledge in 
the form of bumps, bruises, and abrasions. 
Found some new muscles, too,” he added 
proudly. 


“Have you heard when she’s coming 
back?” Mr. Carroll asked. 

“No,” replied Mrs. Carroll, ‘but it could 
be anytime.” 

Judy got up from the table. She carried 
a beautiful Easter card over to Stark. “Think 
it’s pretty?” she asked. 

He read the verse. “She'll get a kick out 
of this,” he said. “Grandmother has a great 
sense of humor.” 

A knock sounded at the door. Mother. 
Judy, and Stark glanced at one another with 
startled expressions. “Company!” whispered 
Mrs. Carroll in a shocked voice. ‘And just 
look at us!” 


They looked at themselves. Cracked 
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Table Blessing 
By Florence Gresham 


* FATHER, for Thy gift of food 
We bow our heads in gratitude, 
And from our thankful hearts we pray 
That we may do Thy will today. 


hands, soiled clothes, tousled hair! Mr. 
Carroll went to the door. He opened it, and 
in came Grandmother Carroll. 

“Another boy,” she announced, walking 
briskly to a chair. “Four boys for John and 
Louise!” She directed her eyes toward Judy. 
“Get your room painted yellow?” she asked, 
and everyone thought it was hard for her to 
say the word yellow. Her eyes darted over 
to her daughter-in-law. A smile curved her 
lips. “From the looks of you, I'd say you 
got it done, all right, or about done!” She 
sniffed. ‘I don’t smell any paint though.” 

She stood up. “If it were pink,” she added, 
smiling affectionately at her only grand- 
daughter, “I'd look at it tonight. But being 
as it’s yellow, I'll look it over tomorrow 
when I’m not so tired.” 

“You'll feel better tomorrow,” Stark said, 
going over to pick up her grip. “I'll carry 
it out for you.” 

“You sure smell like paint,” she said. 
“You're peeled up, too. What happened to 
you? I thought Ann was going to paint 
Judy’s room.” She looked at Ann and looked 
again at Judy. She shook her head. “If one 
little old room can do this to all three of 
you,” she said wonderingly, “you'd better 
not ever tackle a house!” 

“No, ma’am,” grinned Stark. 

They all started toward the back door. 
When they reached the porch, Mr. Carroll 
turned on the floodlights. The yard sprang 

(Please turn to page 33) 
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A Story in Three Parts 


The Rebellious Heart 


Part One 


E RICA carefully picked up the yellow or- 
gandy dress, slipped it over her head, and 
went to stand before the mirror. She wanted 
to look nice when she played in the recital 
tonight, but that did not matter nearly as 
much as winning the prize. 

The door opened, and her mother came 
into the bedroom. “Honey, you look beauti- 
ful!” she exclaimed. “Now, aren’t you glad 
we bought a new dress for you?” 

Erica did not return her mother’s smile. 
She was tall for her age, and because of this 
she looked older than a girl who had just 
graduated from the eighth grade the week 
before. Her shining brown hair reached just 
to her shoulders. There was a look of tender- 
ness and patience in her gray eyes. 

“I don’t know,” she said anxiously. “I 
guess my old blue one would have been all 
right to wear tonight. How will Daddy get 
a new suit if I don’t win the prize money?” 

“There you go, worrying again,” Mrs. 
Royce chided her as she went to the door and 
opened it. “Daddy,” she called out, “I want 
you to come and see Erica in her new dress.” 

Footsteps sounded in the corridor, and 
Mr. Royce came through the door. He was 
stooping as he entered to make room for his 
two-year-old daughter Hildy, who was 
perched on his shoulders. She laughed de- 
lightedly when she saw Erica. ‘‘Sissy pretty!” 
she cried. 

Erica ran to her and, lifting her from her 
father’s shoulders, kissed her again and 
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BY BLANCHE GOODE 


again. ‘“Hildy pretty, too,” she laughed. The 
baby clung to her. 

“Be careful, Erica,’ Mrs. Royce admon- 
ished. “You're going to wrinkle your dress.” 

Erica set Hildy down on the floor, and 
Mrs. Royce turned to her husband. ‘This 
little worrier is all upset because she’s afraid 
she won't win the prize tonight and that we 
can’t buy you a new suit.” 

Mr. Royce went to Erica and stroked her 
hair with a work-roughened hand. “You'll 
win, all right,” he said proudly. “But I 
don’t want you spending the twenty-five- 
dollar prize on a suit for me! My old one 
will do for quite a while yet.” 

Erica gave her father a playful slap. 
“Don’t argue. You're going to have one of 
those suits they have on sale at Porter's. 
You've worn that shabby old suit for so 
many years, I can’t wait to see you in a new 
one.” 

Her father said fondly, “You're bound to 
buy me a suit, aren’t you?” 

“Of course, I am,” Erica said. “Didn't 
you spend part of the money you've been 
saving for a new suit to buy me this dress?” 

Mrs. Royce went to Erica and re-tied her 
sash. She was a small, slender woman with 
a patient expression like Erica’s, and a 
bright, ready smile. “Our little lemon grove 
should be in full production in another two 
years,” she said, “and then things will be 
easier for all of us.” 
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“Yes, but that won't help Daddy now if I 
don’t win the prize.” 

“Will you listen to the child?’ Mrs. 
Royce said to her husband. “Why, there 
isn’t a chance that she won't win.” 

She took a bottle of toilet water away from 
Hildy and turned to Erica. “The last time 
Mrs. Owens gave a recital there was only 
one other girl in her class who played really 
well, and that was Brook Carter. But she 
doesn’t play as well as you do. Only the 
other day Mrs. Owens told me that she ex- 
pects big things from you.” 

The recital did not begin until seven- 
thirty, but Erica had been instructed to be 
there early. So Mr. Royce drove his pickup 
truck into the auditorium parking lot at ten 
minutes past seven. 

“You get out and run along,” he told 
Erica. “I'll find a place to park, and we'll see 
you later.” 

Erica entered through a side door of the 
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auditorium into one of the dressing rooms. 
It was a scene of confusion. Many of the 
girls were already there, milling around and 
talking excitedly. Mrs. Owens, short and 
fat, her face flushed, spoke to Erica. “My 
dear, I’m having all the girls check on their 
music to be sure that nothing is missing 
when the recital begins, so will you please 
see about yours?” 


As Erica was leaving the room, Patricia 
Wayne put her hand on Erica’s arm. 

“I hope you win the prize tonight,” she 
said in a low voice. ‘Brook Carter has her ‘ 
heart set on winning, but her playing isn’t aaa 
nearly as good as yours. Of course, the 
money doesn’t count with her, because her 
father’s rich. But she said she thought he 
would be here tonight, and she almost wor- 
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ships him! I guess she wants to win for his 
sake.” 

“Her parents are divorced, and I guess 
Brook feels that her father is all she has,” 
Erica told her. “It’s sweet of you to want 
me to win, Patricia.” 

“T couldn’t possibly win,” Patricia smiled. 
“I’m not a real pianist, and you are.” 

Erica went through the corridor that led 
to the stage and mounted the steps. She 
could hear the murmur of the audience on 
the other side of the red velvet curtains and 
her heart began to thud. How wonderful it 
would be if she should win the prize! 

There was a sound at the other end of the 
stage, and she looked in that direction. 
Brook Carter was standing by the grand 
piano, cramming sheets of music into her 
portfolio. She was a rather plump girl with 
the round, blue eyes and flaxen hair of a 
German doll. 

“Hi, Brook,” Erica hailed her. “Did you 
leave your music here, too, this afternoon?” 

Brook was startled, and her face grew 
pale. ‘““You—you scared me,” she gasped. “I 
didn’t see you standing there.” 

“I’m sorry,” Erica apologized. “I didn’t 
mean to frighten you. Is your father coming 
tonight?” 

“Yes.” Brook said breathlessly, ‘‘he’s 
here.” Gripping her portfolio with both 
hands, she edged past Erica and started 
down the stage steps. 

“I'm so glad your father could come,” 
Erica called after her. 

Brook did not answer. 

Erica went over to the piano and began 
to search through the pile of music that was 
stacked on a small table behind it. She 
looked all through the stack without finding 
her own piece. It should have been close to 
the top. That was where she had put it after 
rehearsal this afternoon. She was not really 
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worried until she had gone through the 
stack a second time. With rising panic, she 
searched. The music simply was not there! 

White-faced and trembling, she ran from 
the stage and burst into the dressing room, 
“Mrs. Owens,” she cried. ‘““My music is 
gone!” 

“My dear,” Mrs. Owens exclaimed, “how 
could it be lost, you left it here this after 
noon. Look again. Then if you are abso 
lutely certain it is lost, you will have to play 
something else. If your piece were shorter 
and less difficult, I might let you play it from 
memory; but, as it is, I can’t let you risk it, 
You are too upset.” 

“But I've been practicing the one that’s 
lost,” Erica faltered. 

“Yes, and you play it beautifully,” Mrs. 
Owens said sympathetically, “but if you 
can’t find it there is nothing else to do now 
except to find something else for you to 
play.” 

Back again on the stage, Erica stood by 
while Mrs. Owens went through the music. 
“Here is one you have played well,” Mrs. 
Owens said, “Chopin’s Nocturne in E Flat.” 

Erica took the sheets of music from her 
hand. “I haven't played this in months,” she 
said. Her voice was shaking. 

Mrs. Owens looked at her searchingly. 
“On second thought, if you’d rather, you 
may play the other piece from memory.” 

“I don’t know,” Erica said in an agony of 
indecision. Then, after a pause, she mur- 
mured, “I guess I'd better play this one.” 

Mrs. Owens put her arm around het. 
“You can play this just as well as the other 
piece if you will only be calm.” 

Erica walked over and took her place with 
the other girls on the stage just as the curtain 
was rising. The palms of her hands were 
clammy and her heart was beating fast. 


(To be continued ) 
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N O ONE needs to tell me 
When Easter time is near; 


Birds sing in the greening trees, B, Yona Sherrill 
And tiny buds appear. . Mo 


Brightly colored eggs are found Yellow chicks, like fluffy balls, 
In unexpected places, Chirp “Peep-peep”—that’s their way 

Bringing shouts of gay surprise Of telling you they hope you'll have 

And smiles to happy faces. A happy Easter day. 


with 

rtain § Skippy, long-eared bunnies And with the earth so lovely 

were Hop through the soft, green grass In its gay new springtime dress, 
st. And hide themselves, or stay quite still Somehow my heart just seems to dance 


If anyone should pass. With Easter happiness. 
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NOTE: The added use of bongo drums would be very effective . The larger drum would beat on each 
lower note of music in bass clef for piano. The smaller drum would then, in turn, play on each higher notes. 
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C ORALEE was standing beside Iliss, watch- 
ing the boys build a footbridge over a nar- 
row part of Indian Creek, when Louise 


was warm and bright, as all the past few 
weeks had been, but Louise’s brightness out- 
did the day’s! 

“Such a beautiful dress!” Iliss breathed in 
ecstasy. 


Coralee’s eyes were wide with admiration. 

“It’s too nice to wear on a picnic,” she 
said. “I do hope nothing happens to it.” 

Louise strolled past the boys. Her black 
curls tossed in the breeze, and her full pink 
skirt swished and swirled. Chink whistled. 
and Kegs called, “My mom’d say that came 
from Paris.” 

Louise’s laughter trilled. “It’s my Easter 
dress! I'll wear it to church tomorrow.” 


each 
tes. She stopped beside Coralee and Iliss. 
April, 1961 
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arrived at the class picnic. This Saturday 
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“How do you girls like it?’ she asked. 

“It’s perfect!” Iliss sighed. 

“It certainly is!’ Coralee agreed. “But my 
aunt wouldn’t let me wear my Easter clothes 
on a picnic.” 

Louise shrugged. ‘Mother wouldn't let 
me either if she knew. She left early for a 
meeting.” 

“She'll know when she gets home,” Cor- 
alee reminded her. 

“Hardly,” Louise answered airily. “I'll 
have it back on its hanger.” 

“I couldn’t get away with that even if I 
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wanted to,” Coralee said, “and I wouldn't 
if I could because auntie always has a good 
reason for whatever she tells us to do.” 

‘My mother has reasons, too,” Louise said 
with a toss of her head. “But I have reasons 
of my own. Everyone in my class doesn’t go 
to my church, and I want them all to see my 
dress. Besides, I'll look better tomorrow, be- 
cause I'll feel at home in it.” 

She sauntered down the bank, out of sight 
behind the trees and bushes, to where some 
of her classmates were playing games and 
others were helping to lay out the picnic 
lunch. 

Iliss said wistfully, “I won’t have anything 
special for Easter. When we came here from 
the old country, we knew we would have to 
be very saving if we got along in this won- 
derful America. Still, it would be nice to 
have something pretty and new for Easter.” 

Coralee slipped an arm around her friend 
who had come from beyond the seas. 
“Auntie says it’s what we take to church in- 
side us that counts, not what we wear out- 
side.” 

From the path behind them, their teacher 
called, ‘‘It’s time to eat.”’ 

Miss Morgan’s keen eyes went from one 
to another of her pupils, never missing one. 

“Nice work, boys,” she said, “but don’t 
try crossing your bridge till I take a better 
look after lunch. We don’t want to have to 
fish anyone out of Indian Creek!” 

After lunch, some of the boys lost their 
enthusiasm for bridge building, but not 
David, Andy, and Bob. They went back to it 
with a will, and David's little black dog, 
Bige, scampered on the grass beside Coralee 
and Iliss. He made short runs up and down 
the bank, poking his nose into everything. 
When he saw a rabbit flick out of the brush 
on the far side of the creek, he dashed across 
the bridge after it. 
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“There are probably lots of animals over 
there, coming out of their winter hiberna 
tion,” Bob said. “I'd like to go over and see.” 
From behind Coralee, Louise called, “If 
you want to, why don’t you?” 
“Because Miss Morgan said not to cross 
the bridge until she gives it her O.K.,”” said 


David. “Of course, Bige doesn’t count.” Ak 

“I don’t, either,” said Louise. “I didn't broke 
hear her say a word and I see some Dutch- § and 
man’s-breeches over there. They'll look Some 
pretty on my dress tomorrow.” looke 

Orders meant nothing to her when they § made 
conflicted with what she wanted to do, and "7 
obedience was something she had never cried 
learned. Silently the others watched her “I 
cross on the narrow bridge. She balanced “Rut 
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herself with each step and made a pretty 
picture with her flying curls and rippling 


skirt. She reached the far bank and threw 
them a triumphant glance. 

Iliss murmured, “She’s so sure of herself! 
And brave! Do you think I'll ever be like 
that?” 

Coralee laughed. “If you are, you'll be 
in trouble most of the time. Better be like 
yourself, Iliss.”” 

“Ferns!” Louise called. ‘They're thick 
over here!” 


Louise fell in a rattle of 
gravel and a cloud of dust 


Above her and farther upstream, noise 
broke out in the undergrowth—a crackling 
and a crashing. Then Bige shot into view. 
Something had frightened him, for he 
looked like a scudding black streak as he 
made for the footbridge. 

“What's the matter with him?” Louise 
cried. 

“Look up at the skyline!” Bob answered. 
“Run! Quick!” 
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Everyone looked up at the rocky ledge. 
Iliss reached for Coralee’s hand, and Coralee 
gasped. A mother skunk on the ledge was 
outlined against the sky. Behind her, single 
file, came six baby skunks. She was leading 
them to water. 

Andy shouted, “Hurry, Louise! When she 
sees you, she may get excited. And, oh, what 
a smell!” 

Louise understood. She ran for the bridge, 
but Bige was in an even greater hurry. He 
misjudged the distance between them and 
bumped against her. She fell in a rattle of 
gravel and a cloud of dust. 

Spluttering, she scrambled up. Stumbling 
and crying, she followed Bige. He ran across 
(Please turn to page 40) 
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By Evelyn Witter 


The Locked 


“B 

ors! Come here!” Jimmy heard his 
mother call as he and his two brothers fin- 
ished putting the wheel back on his wagon. 

The three of them, Ronald, Tom, and 
Jimmy, hurried to the house. Their mother’s 
voice had a pitch of excitement in it. The 
boys knew at once that she must have some- 
thing important to tell them. 

They were right! She was holding an air- 
mail envelope in one hand and a letter 
which was written on very thin paper in the 
other. 

“Boys,” she said, smiling, “your only 
cousin, Ulysses Osborn, is coming to visit 
us!” 

“Oh-h!” the boys gasped. Jimmy remem- 
bered that Ulysses was Mom’s brother's boy. 
Ulysses’ father traveled all over the world, 
digging up ancient ruins. That was why they 
did not see their cousin very often. In fact. 


Jimmy could not remember what Ulysses 
looked like, because it had been so long since 
his last visit. 

Mom continued: “He's arriving by plane 
tomorrow. I want you boys to tidy up your 
room. I must prepare food and get the extra 
bedding out.” 

Jimmy followed his brothers upstairs to 
the bedroom they shared. In it were two sets 
of bunk beds. Ronald and Tom shared one 
set of beds, so Jimmy knew Ulysses would 
sleep in the bed above his. 

“I hope our cousin with the silly name 
doesn’t think he can mess around with my 
rock collection,” Ronald said. “I have some 
of them labeled, and I don’t want to have 
any of the labels torn off. I might not re 
member what kinds of rocks they are.” 

“IT wouldn't want just anybody to handle 
my tennis racket,” Tom said. ‘I had to mow 
an awful lot of lawns to get enough money 
to buy it.” 
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“Let’s put our best things away,” Tom. 


suggested. 

“O.K.,” agreed Ronald. “Where shall we 
put them ?” 

“In the bottom drawer of the linen closet 
in the hall would be a good place,” Tom 
said after thinking hard for a minute. 

“It’s always locked,” Jimmy reminded 
them. “It’s empty, but it’s always locked. 
Mom says it’s warped and won’t stay shut if 
it isn’t locked.” 

“That’s right, Jimmy,” Tom nodded. 
“You go downstairs and get the key ring 
out of the drawer in the kitchen cupboard. 
All the house keys and car keys are on that 
key ring.” 

Jimmy scampered downstairs and soon 
returned with the keys. 

“What are you going to put away?” Ron- 
ald asked him. “Your new ball and bat?” 

Jimmy thought before he answered. ‘I 
don’t think I'll put anything away.” 

“How come?” 

“Because I wouldn't like it much if I 
went to visit someplace, and they put things 


away because I was there.”’ 

“Maybe I wouldn’t either,” Tom said, but 
he followed Ronald to the locked drawer. 

The next day the three boys, neatly dressed 
in their new blue jeans and sport shirts, 
went to the airport with their mother to 
meet Ulysses. They watched the big four- 
engine plane make a graceful landing, and 
then they saw the passengers walking down 
the runway. 

One tall boy, who looked as if he were 
about twelve years old, was in the middle of 
the line of passengers. They knew he must 
be Ulysses. His hair was almost as blond as 
theirs, and his left eyebrow curved upward 
exactly as theirs did. He waved at Mom and 
smiled. He had a nice smile. 

(Please turn to page 30) 


“Want to come along?” Ulysses turned toward Tom and Ronald 
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TURTLE COMES 


TO THE RESCUE \y 


by Georgia Smith 


Copyright 1961 by Georgia Tucker Smith 


-_— TOMMY Turtle slowly turned him- 
self about. “I'm tired of being in this egg, 
but how do I get out?” he asked himself, 
then turned again and pushed with all his 
might. The shell was thin like rabber—quite 
stretchy, soft, and white. Ker-blub! it broke, 
and out he came—head, feet, tail, shell, and 
all. But he was covered up with sand and 
he was very small. He pushed and kicked 
and wiggled till he nosed up through the 
sand, then blinked his eyes in glad surprise. 
To him the world looked grand! 

But what was that that whizz-zizzed by so 
close before his eyes? 

‘“Who—who are you? Why are you 
here?” asked Tommy in surprise. 

“I’m Skip Grasshopper,” he replied. ‘Oh, 
dear, you frightened me. I was sitting on 
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the sand as quiet as could be when SWISH, 
the sand began to move. I jumped up in the 
air and when I came back down again | 
looked and you were there!” 

“TI just hatched out,” said Tommy. “I was 
in an egg, you know, one that my mother 
buried just a few short weeks ago. My 
brothers and my sisters were not quite as 
slow as I. They must have hatched out hours 
ago,” said Tommy with a sigh. 

Skip looked at him a moment. Then he 
said, “I’d be slow, too, if I had a house to 
carry on my back the way you do. I’m always 
hopping here and there—I very seldom stop. 
My two hind legs are long and strong, just 
watch how far I hop!” Up he jumped into 
the air as if his legs were springs. “T'll 
jump still higher soon,” he said. “I’m going 
to grow some wings!” 
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“So you'll have wings,’ said Tommy. 
“You're not really finished yet. You'd better 
be more careful when you jump or you'll 
upset. You miss a lot of lovely sights when 
you do things so fast. Did you see that 
butterfly that just now fluttered past? She 
takes her time to see the flowers; she’s resting 
on one now. She looks just like a flower her- 
self, perched on that leafy bough. I guess 
each one of us is made the way we're meant 
to be. I’m not as fast as you are, but I’m 
glad that I am me.” 

Skip yawned and stretched his short front 
legs, then washed his saucy face. “I out- 
grow my skin,” he said, “but new skin takes 
its place. My next skin is my last skin, and 
beneath it are my wings—two pairs of 
them,” he boasted. ‘I can soon do lots of 
things.”” He cleaned his feelers in the sand. 
‘I'm clean,” he said with pride. “I suppose 
you close your house and take your bath in- 
side.” 

“No,” Tommy said, “you follow me. 
There is a pond nearby, and you will see 
how I get clean.’ He smiled and winked an 
eye. 


“How do you know a pond is near,” 
said Skip, “you're not that smart.” 
“That’s something baby turtles know right 


from the very start,” said Tommy. ‘Mother 
turtles somehow always plan that way, so 
when their babies hatch they'll have a place 
to eat and play.” 

Skip hopped ahead of Tommy for a little 
while and then, not knowing where the 
pond was, he skip-hopped back again. 

Soon Tommy plunged into the pond. “It’s 
fun to bathe like this,” he said to Skip 
perched on the bank, “It’s something you 
shouldn’t miss.” 

Skip looked a while at Tommy as he 
played and swam about. Then he said, “I 
can’t sit here and wait till you come out. 
I'm going to hop and skip and jump and 
have my fun nearby.” 

“He’s showing off,” thought Tommy as 
he saw him jump quite high. “He doesn’t 
even stop to look—he’s much too near the 
bank.” 

Ker-splash! Skip hit the water, shouted 
“Help,” and then he sank. 

“Dearie me,” thought Tommy as he quick- 
ly dived below and headed straight for strug- 
gling Skip as fast as he could go. He saw 


(Please turn to page 32) 
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The Lost Ticket 


By Alby Rae Mearse 


= waved good-by to his mother and 
father from the coach platform. It was 
Bobby’s first train ride alone, and he felt 
mighty important. He took the first seat and 
looked out the window. 

“Whee! I just made it,” he called to his 
parents as the train pulled away. 

He placed his cowboy hat on the seat 
beside him. Out of his pocket he pulled a 
red bandanna. He shook out the folds and 
swished the bandanna across each new boot. 
He adjusted his lariat on top of his suit- 
case, smiled at the man across the aisle, and 
settled back for his wonderful trip. 
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“Tickets, please,” 
coming down the aisle. 

Bobby smiled proudly. He felt in his shit 
pocket, and suddenly he stopped smiling. 
His ticket was gone! He searched his othet 
pockets. All were empty. 

“T had it, sir. I know I did. It’s here some- 
where. It has to be. I had it all ready to give 
to you,” he told the conductor. 

“Don’t get excited, son,” said the con- 
ductor. “Parents don’t put their children on 
trains without tickets. You'll find it. I'll go 
along to the others; then I'll be back.” 

The conductor moved on after giving 


said the conductor, 
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Bobby a kindly smile. When he had taken 
tickets from everyone in the car, he came 
back to troubled Bobby. 

“I guess you will have to put me off the 
train, sir. I can’t find it,” Bobby said. His 
face was pale, and his blue eyes were full of 
distress. “I know how it is; a person’s got 
to have a ticket to ride on the train.” 

“That's right, son. Where are you going? 
Tell me about yourself,” said the conductor. 

“I'm Bobby Williams, and I’m nine years 
old. I’m going to my grandfather’s ranch. 
He will meet me at Ancho, and the ranch is 


five miles from there. My father was going 
to tell you all about it, but we were late 
and almost missed the train.” 

“Sounds like the L-X-L Ranch,” said the 
conductor. 

“That’s it,” said Bobby. “I go there every 
summer, but this is the first time I’ve gone 
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by myself. This trip is a birthday present 
from my grandfather.” 

“Sounds like you’re in for a mighty fine 
vacation,” said the conductor. ‘And you're 
wearing some good-looking boots. They're 
new, aren’t they?” 

“Yes, they're a birthday present, too. This 
is the first time I’ve worn them,” said Bobby. 

“Mighty fine, mighty fine.” The con- 
ductor suddenly looked very sad as he con- 
tinued. “I have a little grandson, too. His 
name is Ted. I'd give anything I own to 
see him wearing boots like those.” 


“I'd like Ted to have my lariat.” 


“Why can’t he?” asked Bobby. 
“He had polio, son. But he’ll have boots 
instead of braces one of these days soon, 
maybe on his ninth birthday.” The conduc- 
tor moved on into the next coach, saying that 
he would be back later. 

Bobby sat in deep thought. After a long 
(Please turn to page 34) 
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Wor with God 


I do my best to finish all that I start. 
I do not skip from one partly-finished 
task to another. I keep working at 
whatever I have to do until it is done. 


I forgive others as God forgives me. 
Because I am willing to forgive, I know 
that He is forgiving me, and I feel free 
and happy. 


God's love keeps me kind and loving. 
I do not lose my temper; I am patient 
with others because God is patient 
with me. 


Today is a good day: this is God’s day. 
Whatever the weather is today, I keep 
thankful and cheerful, because God 
sends the weather. 


God is in charge of my life. * | am not 
worried or afraid, no matter what hap- 
pens, because God loves and cares for 
me. 


Whatever I do, God is with me. ® Noth- 
i ing con harm me or make me afraid. 
e I remember God, I trust Him, and all 
is well. 


God helps me to be a friend, and to 
have friends. ® His love, through me, 
helps me to find friends and helps me 
to be friendly. 


Are you enjoying using these With 
prayer thoughts? If so, would youu) healt 
to have them on a separate shee) good 
you can tack up on your wallfj book 


I have faith in myself as a child of 
I am not jealous of anyone or envi 
because of what he has. I am con} 
with the good that God gives me. 
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Whatever I do, I work with God | Fath 
work cheerfully and enthusiastig peop 
eeey task I am given to do is™ | guid 

won 


The life in my body is God's life. ©} I me 
cause God's life is perfect, the life™iJ I rer 
me is perfect, and I am strong ag] ful 

well. thou 


I think and speak only what is true? I for 
helpful and kind. ® | keep my mgm othe: 
filled with good thoughts of health} gruc 
and peace. Jesu: 


I give generously, and God blesses I tru 
I have faith in God's goodness. Wig} God 
I give to others, this opens the way strer 
more of God's good to come to mel goo 


I make it a point to be on time. ® ¥ . I pr 


ever I do, wherever | go, I am ai} caln 
on time, because I have respedll “Pec 
others. wor 


I am God's child; I am happy, heal | I do 
and strong. ® | am what God cred 

me to be: His perfect child, one off | the 
great, loving family. 
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healthy, neat, and orderly. take 
eet’ good care of my body, my clothes, my erPT © ag 
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e me, With God's help, I do my best to be > & 4 
Tuse. in peace. 


I have faith that God is with me. All 
things are possible with Him. = No sick- 
ness is strong enough to withstand His 
healing love. 


pray and ask God to direct me. Then I 


God guides me, and I follow Him. ® | 
listen faithfully and accept His guid- 


stigg people. everywhere. ® | listen for Your happens. © I find the good in every- 
S Wi | guidance; I will try to do what You thing, because [| find God in every- 
want me to do. thing. 


od f | Father, fill me with Your love for all | Today I proise the good in whatever 


> life) I replace bad habits with good, help- 
ng amg) ful habits. Because I think good 
thoughts, my acts are good. 


ideas. ® Whatever I need, God will ae 
show me. I am ready and willing to s i 


e. "| I make a habit of trying to be good. f My mind is open and waiting for new ss ca 
hear Him. 


y ti others have made. = | do not hold When I pray, I place those svein 
ij grudges. I let the forgiving love of God's keeping, and I know that He 
Jesus Christ fill my heart. protects and carés for them 


ruem@™) | forgive and forget the mistakes I or as others by praying for them. 


3Se8 I trust in God. ® I have perfect faith in I am strong, because my strength Ee 
s. Wil} God's power to give me _ health, comes from God. ® Whenever | feel = 
way strength, wisdom, and plenty of every , tired, I give thanks for God's great ———- 
© me good thing I need. power, and | gain new strength. J :. 


= Wim I pray for peace, and God keeps me 
calm. ® If I am upset, I say to myself, 
“Peace, be still,” and all fear and 
worry leave me. 


I joyously accept God's good. = Every 
good thing that I desire i crp- 


piness, peace—com be n because : 
‘this is God's will for me 


al 


do unto me. ® I make the Golden Rule 
e of! | the rule of my life, and I think first of 
others. 


happy. ® I have the power to make 
every day what I want it to be; a day : % 


healt | I do unto others as I would have them | Today and every day, I choose to be i a ; 
of joy and peace. 
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The Easter Bunny 
BY BILLY CAMPBELL (9 years) 


On Easter the Easter bunny comes out. 
He goes everywhere and hides eggs. On 
Easter Sunday boys and girls hunt for the 
eggs. Everyone has fun. Everyone likes the 
Easter bunny! 


Spring 
BY JAMES G. WHEELER (9 years) 


Oh, spring has come, 
Oh, spring has come, 
With soft spring rains 
And shining sun. 


Soon the farmer will be 
Planting all his ware. 

Soon the seeds he planted will 
Be sprouting everywhere. 


What God Is to Me 
BY NODIA LEE RICHARDS (12 years) 


The light in a window, 

The warmth of a fire, 

The happiness in life, 

A yard all full of snow, 

Soft breezes that blow, 

An April shower, 

A fragrant flower, 

A book of poetry, 

A bird in a tree; 

All of these are God to me. 
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My Friend 
BY CAROL FLEURY (10 years) 


I have a friend whose name is Joyce. see. 
She is so nice everyone makes her his choice f! love th 


She is kind and sweet and gentle, too, Togethe 
So she never makes you sad or blue. Our fla; 
pro 
Little Blue Bird ian 8 
00 
BY OLIVE JANE GRUBB (7 years) 
There was a little bird, y Ti 
Who lived ina tree. BY EL 
He sang quite merrily. 
He chirped and he whistled— My t 
The prettiest bird you ever did see! him sev 
He sang for you and big as a 
He sang for me. He li 
wO pal 
My t 
Editor’s Note emotes 
What to send us for these pages: Your own 84V¢ 
stories and . Please do not copy. day I g: 
When to send it: At least four months before | },,, 


the number it is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for September, send it now. ms 
How to prepare it: Write plainly. Give is 
name, address, and age. Inclose a note from 
a parent or teacher = us that the work 
is your own, not copied. Stories should not 
be longer than 200 words. 
Where to send it: Address your letter to We 
Wisdom Writers’ Guild, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 
Who can have his work published: Any readet 
under thirteen yeats o age who has not had 
his work published on these pages within 4 
year. 
We regret that we cannot return unused con- 
tributions. 
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Our Flag 
BY VICKI ROBERTS (11 years) 


Our Flag is red, white, and blue, 

Which stands for courage, purity, and loy- 
alty, too. 

She waves high above our school on a pole. 
And seems to me as if she is saying “Hello.” 
Her colors are always very bright, 

And she makes a most beautiful sight. 
Her stars and stripes will always be, 

The most beautiful thing you could hope to 
see. | 

I love the things for which she stands. 
Togetherness is a motto of our land. 

Our flag means the nation that guards and 
protects you, 

I'm proud to salute her and hope you are, 
too. 
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y Turtle 
BY ELIZABETH V. DRAKE (11 years) 


My turtle’s name is Turtie. I have had 
him seven years. When I got him he was as 
big as a quarter. 

He lives in a tank which is divided into 
wo parts, half sand and half water. 

My turtle eats turtle food, lettuce, and 
omatoes. Every day I try something new. 
gave him shredded wheat today. Yester- 
day I gave him puffed rice and tuna fish. 

I have other pets. They are fish, and a 
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BY ROBIN WILLIAMS (9 years) 

Wee 
, Mo.@Our stream flows through the trees so high, 
i But it once was so quiet, I wondered why. 


hin afAnd while I stood there, looking down, 
A bear came through the trees with a bound. 
¢ looked up at me and then turned around 
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a sound. 
But I stood there as quiet as could be, 
And along came a lizard who looked at me. 
I still stood there as quiet as could be, 
But no other animals did I see. 


Our Prayer 
BY BARBARA HIGBIE (12 years) 


We thank Thee for our parents, 

So loving and so dear, 

Always so understanding 

When trouble or danger is near. Amen. 


Spring 
BY SANDRA CAUDLE (11 years) 
This is Spring, 
Birds will sing; 
Children will dance, 
Ponies will prance. 


Witness 
BY MARY CAROLINE PARKER (12 years) 


Tonight I was a witness to 
Man’s gréatest triumph. 

I searched the skies until 

I saw it—a pinpoint of light, 
Whirling slowly in a great arc 
Over the velvet sky. 


A satellite, so familiar 

And yet so strange— 

So far away, so lonely. 

I watched it suspended in space. 
I followed it with my eyes until it 
Dropped over the ledge of the earth. 


Full of a strange, mystical wonder, 
I turned and walked away. 
Tonight I witnessed a miracle. 


And went back to his den without making 
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LUIGIA and LOTARIO 


Their home is in Italy | 
Drawn by Dorothy Wagstalt 
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WHAT AM I? 


BY HELEN LUCAS 


| have two arms and yet no hands. 
[have a back and seat. _ 

[also have two pairs of legs, 

But still I have no feet! 


WHAT’S MY NAME? 


BY MARY K. BARRON 


In the 1800's my astounding height 
and strength made me the hero of all log- 
gets. I bossed lumber camps in Maine, 
around the Great Lakes, the Northwest, 
and even in Canada. 

I could carry twenty one-ton grinding 
stones at once and my voice was as loud as 
a thunder clap. 

Babe, a huge blue ox, was my faithful 
friend. Babe was so big that a man stand- 
ing by her head had to use a telescope to 
watch her hind legs. 

Babe and I had much to do with the geog- 
taphy of the United States. Babe lay down 
on the ground and rolled over, and Lake 
Superior appeared there. As I walked be- 
side the Colorado River I dragged a pick 
along the ground, and this made the Grand 
Canyon. The Mississippi River appeared 
when Babe upset a water cart. 
~ Though they were not as big and strong 

i 2s Babe and I, my crew of lumberjacks were 
husky men with good, healthy appetites. 
Two boys greased the griddle used for 
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Answers on Page 35 


cooking flapjacks by skating on it with slabs 
of bacon strapped to their feet. 

The cooks could not carry the doughnuts 
fast enough to serve the men until Big 
Swede Ole, the blacksmith, came to the res- 
cue. He invented the hole in the doughnut 
so that the cooks could carry them on long 
poles. 

By now, you suspect that I’m not really 
a person. You're right. I’m a legend—but 
what’s my name? 


ANIMAL PUZZLE 


BY MILT HAMMER 


VIO 
42 


pImo|= 


How many animals can you find here by 
moving from one letter to the next? Start 
on any letter in the square, and move in any 
direction—across, up and down, or diago- 
nally. Do not skip any letters. 
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Mary Magdalene Meet 


By Aylesa Forsee 


WY / 


Many MAGDALENE’S whole life changed 
the day she met Jesus. The Bible says that 
Jesus cast seven demons out of her. These 
were not really devils, as we think of them, 
but wrong thoughts. Mary Magdalene had 
been selfish and unloving. But she learned 
to love and to serve. 

After the Crucifixion of Jesus, Mary Mag- 
dalene felt lonely and fearful. The Master 
had talked much about God’s goodness; but 
first Judas had betrayed Jesus, then Jesus 
had been crucified. Now his followers had 
been left without their leader and friend. 
Mary Magdalene could not see anything 


good in what had happened. 

The day following Jesus’ death was the 
Sabbath. Mary Magdalene kept it quietly, 
as she had been taught to do. But he 
thoughts were busy. She kept remembering 
the way the Master had brought joy to ev 
eryone, blessing little children and healing 
the blind, the crippled, those who had a sid 
mind or heart. 

Mary Magdalene had been happy abou 
the healings. But now, doubt, darkness, 
grief brought tears. Nothing worth whil 
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seemed left. Then she reminded herself that 
she still had the Master’s teachings to guide 
her. 

When Jesus was alive, Mary Magdalene 
wanted to serve Him in any way possible. 
She must try now to live by the rules He had 
taught. What could she do to show her 
gratitude for what Jesus had done for her? 

It was a custom in those days to place 
spices or perfume in the tomb of a loved 
one. This she would do for Jesus, Mary 
Magdalene decided. Perhaps some of the 
other women who had followed Him would 
go to the tomb with her. 

The next morning before dawn, Mary 
and her friends hurried down a silent street. 
Each of them carried a package of spices. 
Feelings of anxiety mingled with their sor- 
row. It was dangerous to be known as a 
follower of Jesus. The disciples had be- 
come so afraid that they, too, might be pun- 
ished that they were staying hidden behind 
locked doors. 

The faint light of dawn streaked the sky 
as the women took the road leading to the 
garden of Joseph of Arimathea. Joseph, a 
wealthy man, had secretly been a disciple. 
After the Crucifixion, he had asked Pilate to 
let him take the body of Jesus to a tomb in 
his garden. 

While the women walked along, one of 
them asked, “How will we get inside the 
tomb to leave our spices?” 

Mary Magdalene could not answer the 
question. She had seen the huge stone rolled 
across the doorway of the tomb. The women 
would never have the strength to move it. 
But it seemed right to go, and Mary trusted 
God to give them the answer. 

Perhaps as she walked along she remem- 
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bered some of the stones Jesus had rolled 
away for her, such as selfishness, faultfind- 
ing, and fear. These thoughts in our mind 
are really like stones in our lives. Only 
prayer, faith, and right thinking roll them 
away. 

By the time the women entered Joseph's 
garden, the sun shone brightly. But, to Mary 
Magdalene, the day seemed gray. As they 
neared the tomb, her heart sank. The Ro- 
mans had suspected that Jesus’ disciples 
might take His body away and then claim he 
had risen; so they had placed guards at the 
tomb. Mary Magdalene knew the Romans 
would give them no help. She supposed the 
women would have to turn back. 

At that moment the earth trembled be- 
neath her feet. Mary Magdalene felt dizzy 
and faint. From the direction of the tomb 
she heard startled outcries. Then she saw 
several of the guards fall to the ground. 

“Look!” one of the women cried out. 
“The stone is rolled away!” 

Mary Magdalene saw that this was indeed 
true. The guards had jumped to their feet 
but stood white-faced and trembling. 

Before the Romans could stop her, Mary 
Magdalene ran forward and entered the 
tomb. Instead of the darkness she expected, 
she found a strange light; but the tomb was 
empty. “Where, then, is Jesus?” she ex- 
claimed. 

Then Mary Magdalene saw a young man 
whom she thought was an angel. Frightened, 
she bowed until her face touched the ground. 
A voice asked, “Woman, why are you weep- 
ing?” 

“Because they have taken my Lord, and 
I do not know where they have laid Him,” 
said Mary. 

“Why do you seek the living among the 
dead?” the voice continued. “Remember how 
He told you that the Son of man must be 
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delivered into the hands of sinful men and 
be crucified, and on the third day rise?” 

Mary Magdalene remembered that the 
Master had taught plainly that He could 
and would rise above death. But after the 
Crucifixion, His words, “I am the resur- 
rection and the life,” no longer seemed true. 
She had been looking at Jesus’ seeming de- 
feat. 

“He is risen as He said,” the angel went 
on. “Go quickly and tell the disciples.” 

Obediently, Mary Magdalene turned to 
leave the tomb. She felt overwhelmed by 
what the angel had told her. She wanted to 
believe that Jesus had risen, but she had 
some lingering doubts. When she saw a 
stranger whom she supposed was the gar- 
dener, she said, “Sir, if you have carried 
Him away, tell me where you have laid 
Him.” 

“Mary,” said a familiar, beloved voice. 

“Rabboni!” cried Mary. Rabboni was a 
Hebrew word meaning “Teacher.” 

Mary Magdalene knelt before Jesus, but 
when she reached out to touch Him, He said, 
“Do not hold me, for I have not yet ascended 
to my Father.” 

Great joy surged through Mary, perhaps 
the greatest joy any person ever felt. Jesus 
had shown that death could be overcome. 
Now the other women ran over to Jesus 
and knelt trembling at His feet. 

“Do not be afraid,” the beloved voice of 
Jesus comforted them. “Go and tell my 
brethren to go to Galilee, and there they will 
see me.” 

Jesus then disappeared. The women stood 
for a moment, awestruck and hushed. Then. 
eager to tell the disciples the wonderful 
news, they hurried down the path. 

When she had entered the garden, Mary 
Magdalene had not even noticed the beauty 
around her. Now the flowers seemed bright, 
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and birds echoed the song in her heart, 
“Christ, our Savior, is risen today!” 

The joyous song of that first Easter come 
to our hearts in the same way it came to 
Mary Magdalene. It comes whenever we 
seem to be sick but find strength in God's 
healing power. It comes whenever we stop 
being afraid and start trusting. It comes 
when we love and share our good with 
others. 

Hurrying happily along the road upon 
which she had so recently come sorrowing 
Mary Magdalene realized what Jesus had 
meant when He said, “I will not leave you 
comfortless.’” She knew that even after Jesus 
would go away from earth, the Christ Truth 
would be her comforter. 

That same Truth is our comforter. We 
cannot see the wind, but we can feel it 
Likewise, we cannot see God, but we caf 


feel the comfort of His love that surround 
us even when we seem to be tired, lonely 


unhappy, or afraid. 


The Locked Drawer 


(Continued from page 17) 


Mom kissed him, and the boys took turn 
shaking hands with Ulysses. Jimmy though 


he was nice. Soon, they were on their wa 
back home. 
As they entered the front door, Mot 


said, ““Why don’t you boys take Ulysses 


stairs and help him get settled. I have 1 
leave for a little while. There’s an importal 
meeting at the church. In the meantime, yé 
will have a chance to get acquainted. Yo 
don’t mind, do you, Ulysses?” _ 

“Of course not!” Ulysses said. ‘I’ve bed 


looking forward to knowing my cousiilj 


better. In fact, I guess that’s all I’ve bed 
thinking about since I found out I was cof 
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ing. I've been eager to know what they're 
interested in and to find out what things we 
can do together.” 

“You're swell,” Jimmy said. 

“You certainly are!’ Mom agreed. 

As the four boys went upstairs, they heard 
the car start and whir out of the driveway. 

“Here is our room,” Tom announced as 
they entered their cheerful bedroom. 

“It’s big and comfortable,” said Ulysses, 
looking around in a way that showed he 
liked what he saw. 

As Ulysses was looking around the room, 
Tom was looking at Ulysses, noticing his 
long legs and strong, lean body. 

“You ever play tennis?” Tom asked. 
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“How did you guess?” Ulysses’ curved 
eyebrow raised higher with sudden interest. 
“It’s my favorite sport!” 

“Where do you play?” Tom asked eagerly. 

“At school, mostly,’’ Ulysses replied. 

“Ever win any cups or ribbons or any- 
thing?” 

“Why, did Dad write you about my win- 
ning the school championship?” 

“School championship!” Tom _ gasped. 
“No, he didn’t. You mean you actually won 
the school championship?” 

“I thought you knew, or I wouldn't have 
mentioned it to you,” Ulysses said, blushing 
a little. 

“You're O.K.,” Jimmy said. 
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The boys laughed, and Ulysses’ blush went 
away quickly. 

“Wonder if——” Tom began. ‘Wonder 
if you could help me. My follow-through 
isn't so good. My racket’s right here——"’ 

Tom stopped talking. Jimmy could see 
that he was remembering that the tennis 
racket was in the bottom drawer of the linen 
closet. The drawer was locked. The keys to 
the drawer were with their mother. 

“Digging in old ruins must be fun,” Ron- 
ald cut in right away so Tom wouldn’t have 
to explain where the racket was. 

“It is,” agreed Ulysses. “But I'm more 
interested in the rocks we find. Dad taught 
me the different kinds of rocks, and that’s 
what I like most.” 

“I know what you mean!” exclaimed Ron- 
ald, his voice rising excitedly. “Say, I've got 
a rock collection, and there are some rocks 
I can’t identify. Maybe you'd ” Sudden- 


ly Ronald stopped talking. Jimmy knew he 
was remembering about the rocks being 


in the locked drawer, too. 

Jimmy hurriedly spoke up. “Want to play 
ball? We can look at the rock collection 
this evening.” 

“Sure,” said Ulysses. 

Jimmy picked up his ball and bat. 

“Want to come along?” Ulysses turned 
toward Tom and Ronald. 

Jimmy thought his brothers 
gloomy, but they said, “Sure.” 


looked 


“Wish I had my tennis racket,” said Tom, 

“Wish I had my rock collection,” sighed 
Ronald. 

Jimmy drew a long, happy breath. “I'm 
glad my ball and bat aren’t in the locked 
drawer!” 

“You should be,” said Tom. 

“Being selfish sure spoiled my fun today,’ 
Ronald said when Ulysses was too far down 
the stairs to hear him. “I'll never be selfish 
again!” 

“That's a good idea!” Jimmy exclaimed 
grinning happily. : 


Tommy Turtle Comes to the 


Rescue 
(Continued from page 19) 


that Skip was floating now, and Tommy 
didn’t stop until he came up under Skip. 
Then, with Skip perched on top high above 
the water on his houseboat of a shell, 
Tommy swam until he reached the bank and 
both knew all was well. 

Tommy tipped his shell a bit, Skip slid 
off on the sand. And when the sun had dried 
him out, Skip said, “I feel just grand. Thank 
you, Tommy Turtle, I’m glad that you are 
you. Turtles can do many things grasshop 
pers just can’t do.” 

“You can hop and skip and jump while! 
can only creep,” said Tommy, “but please 
promise me you'll look before you leap!” 
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The Pink Room 


(Continued from page 7) 


to life. And there, in the midst of it, stood 
a tiny white house with a bright-green roof. 
It had a white porch with a little pink 
railing. 

No sound was heard. They all looked at 
Grandmother. 

“You'd better take my arm,” she said to 
her son. 

“Inside’s worse,” said Judy, suddenly be- 
ginning to fear the shock might be too much 
for Grandmother. 

Grandmother did not answer. She walked 
tight along toward her little house. She 
stepped inside the front door as Mr.-Carroll 
switched on the light. She sat down in the 
first chair she could find. 

She beheld a room of pale lavender with 
a thick, spongy, gray-toned rug that spread 
wall to wall in the living room and on into 
the bedroom. 

They entered the bedroom. “Oh, no!” the 
little woman gasped, ‘I must be dreaming! 
A pink room—pink walls and ceiling! Pink 
toses with pale-green leaves on lovely drapes 
of gray with tiny dashes of gold and silver! 
A bedspread of the same material as the 
drapes!” The old wicker chair that had 
grown old with her was painted with a coat 
of pink that matched the walls and ceiling. 


p! The seat cushion was covered in the same 
material as the drapes and spread. 
000 Lhe kitchen was white and the bath was 
wal pink. Grandmother found a chair again and 
ar 4t down. “You did all this for me!” she 
ni managed to say, her face alive with wonder 
and joy. 
Judy thrust the card toward her. “Easter 
__ bunnies did it,” she said lightly. 
“Oh,” said Grandmother, and she read the 
card which said: 
April, 1961 


Hours Filled with Song! 
By Elsie S. Lindgren 


Merry, merry robin, 
Singing in a tree 

Pink with apple blossoms 
And lovely as can be! 


Are there blue eggs hidden 
In your cozy nest? 

Is mother robin guarding them 
Underneath her breast? 


She doesn’t get impatient; 
The days do not seem long, 
Because you sing so merrily 
And fill the hours with song! 


“Some Easter bunnies came one night 
And, in the shadowy moonlight, 
They worked with happiness and might 
To make your home all new and bright!” 
Her eyes then, in loving gratefulness, 
thanked the Easter bunnies that stood there, 
looking much like unwashed waifs within 
the splendor of her home! 
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The boys laughed, and Ulysses’ blush went 
away quickly. 

“Wonder if——” Tom began. ‘Wonder 
if you could help me. My follow-through 
isn’t so good. My racket’s right here——"’ 

Tom stopped talking. Jimmy could see 
that he was remembering that the tennis 
racket was in the bottom drawer of the linen 
closet. The drawer was locked. The keys to 
the drawer were with their mother. 

“Digging in old ruins must be fun,” Ron- 
ald cut in right away so Tom wouldn't have 
to explain where the racket was. 

“It is,” agreed Ulysses. “But I'm more 
interested in the rocks we find. Dad taught 
me the different kinds of rocks, and that’s 
what I like most.” 

“TI know what you mean!” exclaimed Ron- 
ald, his voice rising excitedly. “Say, I've got 
a rock collection, and there are some rocks 
I can’t identify. Maybe you'd Sudden- 
ly Ronald stopped talking. Jimmy knew he 
was remembering about the rocks being 
in the locked drawer, too. 

Jimmy hurriedly spoke up. “Want to play 
ball? We can look at the rock collection 
this evening.” 

“Sure,” said Ulysses. 

Jimmy picked up his ball and bat. 

“Want to come along?” Ulysses turned 
toward Tom and Ronald. 

Jimmy thought his brothers 
gloomy, but they said, “Sure.” 


looked 


“Wish I had my tennis racket,” said Tom, 

“Wish I had my rock collection,” sighed 
Ronald. 

Jimmy drew a long, happy breath. “I'm 
glad my ball and bat aren't in the locked 
drawer!” 

“You should be,” said Tom. 

“Being selfish sure spoiled my fun today,” 
Ronald said when Ulysses was too far down 
the stairs to hear him. “I'll never be selfish 
again!” 

“That's a good idea!” Jimmy exclaimed 
grinning happily. 


Tommy Turtle Comes to the 


Rescue 
(Continued from page 19) 


that Skip was floating now, and Tommy 
didn’t stop until he came up under Skip, 
Then, with Skip perched on top high above 
the water on his houseboat of a shell 
Tommy swam until he reached the bank and 
both knew all was well. 

Tommy tipped his shell a bit, Skip slid 
off on the sand. And when the sun had dried 
him out, Skip said, “I feel just grand. Thank 
you, Tommy Turtle, I’m glad that you are 
you. Turtles can do many things grasshop 
pers just can’t do.” 

“You can hop and skip and jump while! 
can only creep,” said Tommy, “but please 
promise me you'll look before you leap!” 
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to life. And there, in the midst of it, stood 
a tiny white house with a bright-green roof. 
It had a white porch with a little pink 
railing. 

No sound was heard. They all looked at 
Grandmother. 

“You'd better take my arm,” she said to 
her son. 

“Inside’s worse,” said Judy, suddenly be- 
ginning to fear the shock might be too much 
for Grandmother. 

Grandmother did not answer. She walked 
tight along toward her little house. She : , 
stepped inside the front door as Mr.-Carroll Hours Filled with Song! 
switched on the light. She sat down in the By Elsie S. Lindgren 
first chair she could find. 


Skip. She beheld a room of pale lavender with Merry, merry robin, 
above 2 thick, spongy, gray-toned rug that spread Singing in a tree 
shell, wall to wall in the living room and on into Pink with apple blossoms 
k and the bedroom. And lovely as can be! 
They entered the bedroom. “Oh, no!” the 
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BY JOANNE ALTON RIORDAN 


Italian Spaghetti (Meatless) 


A FEW MILES outside of the beautiful 
Italian city of Milan live Luigia and Lotario, 
with their parents and their many brothers 
and sisters. Their father is a hard-working, 
thrifty farmer. There is little money for food 
for the large family, so their mother often 
prepares spaghetti, an inexpensive dish, for 
the family. Italians enjoy this simple, filling 
food, and so will you when you prepare it 
with the tasty sauce. 


Tomato Sauce 
Measure carefully into a heavy skillet: 
Vf, cup olive oil 
1 clove garlic, minced 
2 Tbs. minced parsley 
1 tsp. salt 


1 large can tomatoes 
Y/; cup minced onion 
Y/3 cup finely cut celery 
1 tsp. sugar 


Cook over low heat (simmer) for about 
an hour. While the sauce is cooking, pre- 
pare the spaghetti. 


Put 3 quarts of water in a deep kettle. 
Add one tablespoon salt. When water is 
boiling rapidly, add one 8-or 9-ounce pack- 
age of spaghetti, breaking it into pieces two 
or three inches in length. Cook the spaghetti 
uncovered and at a rapid boil, stirring it 
occasionally with a long fork to prevent 
sticking. Cook it about ten minutes or until 
it is tender. Drain quickly in a colander and 
rinse it with cold tap water. 
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Pour the hot tomato sauce over the Spa- 
ghetti on a warmed platter. Sprinkle the top 
with grated Parmesan cheese. 


The Lost Ticket 


(Continued from page 21) 


time, he picked up his rope and began 
twirling perfect little circles and loops. He 
was the master of his rope. The pleasant. 
looking man across the aisle watched. 

“You are good with that rope, young 
man,” he said. 

“My grandfather taught me. I’ve been 
swinging a rope all my life.” 

“All your life?” The man laughed. “I 
guess that has been a long time.” 

“Well, since I was five. I'm nine now— 
since yesterday—so that’s a long time. Say, 
Mister, do you think a little boy with polio 
could learn to handle a rope if he had a 
good one like mine?” Bobby was watching 
his perfect rope work, but there was a fara- 
way look in his eyes. 

“He might,” said the man. 

When Bobby tired of his rope, he sat by 
the window and watched the telegraph poles 
race by. Whatever he did all that day, his 
mind was far away with a little crippled 
boy whom he had never seen. 

When the conductor came back near the 
end of the trip, the lariat lay on the seat, 
neatly coiled. 

“Would my lariat pay for my ticket?’ 
asked Bobby. 

“IT have just checked with the agent back 
in your home town. Your ticket was paid 
for once; that’s enough,” the conductor said 
kindly. 

“But I can’t find it; and besides, I’d like 
Ted to have my lariat. He could have fut 
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with it, and learn lots of rope tricks.” 

The conductor's eyes blurred, and he ran 
his hands over the lariat as if it were some- 
thing very precious. 

Bobby saw the tenderness in the conduc- 
tor's face, and he dropped his own eyes. 
Then he let out a happy whoop. 

“My ticket! I just remembered. It’s in the 
secret pocket on my boot—right where I put 
it. 1 knew that was a good, safe place, where 
any cowboy would carry his ticket.” Bobby's 
smile was spilling all over the car. 

“I couldn’t have taken your lariat, anyway, 
sonny,” the conductor told Bobby. 

Bobby’s smile faded. “But please, Mr. 
Conductor. I want Ted to have it. I want to 
give it to him for a birthday present—to go 
with his first pair of boots. And, sir, see that 


his boots have a secret pocket. It’s safe for 
carrying things—like railroad tickets.” 

Bobby’s smile came again, brighter than 
ever, as he watched the conductor walk 
proudly down the aisle with the lariat on his 
arm. 


Answers to Puzzles 
W hat Am 1? 


An arm chair. 


What’s My Name? 
Paul Bunyan. 


Animal Puzzle 


1. Elephant. 2. Wolf. 3. Bear. 4. Horse. 5. Tiger. 
6. Kangaroo. 7. Lion. 8. Llama. 9. Jaguar. 
10. Leopard, 11. Cow. 


BARKY AND HIS FRIENDS 


JET’S ADVENTURES 


Illustrated. 


THANK YOU, GOD 


Easter Gifts for Children 
Unity Books—$2 Each 


Two books of read-aloud stories in rhymed prose. Charming illustrations 
show the adventures of Barky, the puppy. Large-sized with colored covers. 


JET’S CHOICE 

Three books of fascinating stories about a boy and girl who go pioneer- 

ing with their family on the western frontier and have exciting adventures. 
ADVENTURES OF THE SEVEN SPARTANS 

Stories about the exciting doings of the seven members of a children’s 

club. Illustrated with unusual silhouette drawings. 

THE STORY OF JESUS 


Fourteen vivid Bible stories from the New Testament, told with the 
Truth approach to Bible interpretation. Illustrated. 


Two books about prayer. Thank You, God contains many special prayers 
in verse and prose. Teach Me to Pray contains a story and prayer for each 
day of the month. Both have many pictures in color and are large-sized. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY LEE'S SUMMIT, MISSOURI 


BARKY’S NEW HOME 


JET AND THE NEW COUNTRY 


TEACH ME TO PRAY 


April, 1961 
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EGGSHELL BASKETS 


BY JOANNE DEE 


vn Mother’s eggshell halves and select 
the most perfect ones to use for baskets. 
Dye the shells with Easter-egg dye inside 
and out. Assemble some colored pipe 


cleaners, tiny artificial flowers, and tiny fig. 
ures of baby chickens or rabbits, or cut out 
a tiny chicken from yellow paper and paste 
on a feather tail and a toothpick leg. Make 
a small circle with a pipe cleaner and glue it 
to the bottom of the egg so the egg will 
stand up and not roll over. Ask Mother to 
pour some warm paraffin in each eggshell 
for you. (Plaster of paris or modeling clay 
may be substituted for paraffin.) Before the 
paraffin sets, bend and push the ends of a 
pipe cleaner into the paraffin for a handle 
(see illustration). Then push the toothpick 
leg of the chicken into the paraffin, and, also, U 
two or three small flowers. 

The rabbit basket will not need as much 
paraffin. Push the handle in place, add the 
rabbit, and let the wax cool and harden. 
Then add jelly beans or candies and tieaf’ 7, , 
ribbon bow to the handle! 


IDENTIFICATION ANKLET 


BY JACQUELINE SELZER 


- identification anklet is attractive. To 
make it you need one 9-inch colored pipe 
cleaner (or two smaller ones, twisted to- 
gether at each end), construction paper to 
match the color of the pipe cleaner, silver 
foil, one milk bottle cap, 4 inches of picture- 
frame wire, an ornament (a yarn pompom 
or a small charm), and a small picture of 
yourself. 

First, cut two circles of foil, one about 14 
inch larger around than the bottle cap, and 
the other one the same size as the cap. Then 
cut three circles of construction paper, all 
the same size as the cap. 

Next, cover the bottom of the bottle cap 
with the large foil circle and glue the foil 
edges to the top of the cap. Bend each end 
of the wire back 1 inch, and twist it, making 
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small loops as shown. Now, place the 
wire in the center of the bottle cap, under the 
tab, so that the two loops extend beyond the 
bottle cap. Glue the other foil circle over 
the tab. Glue two colored paper circles over 
the foil circle. Glue your picture in the 
center of the paper circles. Then glue theforate | 
other paper circle to the other side of the§icrayon 
bottle cap and print your name and address.§chair ¢ 
Slide the top wire loop over the pipe cleaner crayon 
and attach the pompom or charm to the botout of 
tom wire loop, under the picture. Fit the§jto the. 
pipe cleaner around your ankle and fasten Fo), 
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clay | DOLL HOUSE FURNISHINGS 


of a | BY TEXIE HERING 
Table and Tablecloth 


also, U.. A large spool for the table base. Cut 
around or square pattern out of stiff paper 
much fy; cardboard for the table top. 


arden. Tablecloth 


tie 4] To make the tablecloth, place the tabletop 
on a larger piece of colored or plain con- 
—— J struction paper, or cloth if you wish. Draw 
a line around it 14 inch out from the edge 
of the pattern. This will leave an edge so 

your tablecloth will hang down like a real 
\ one. Bend the edge down all around and 
snip the edge with your scissors all around, 
~Y just to the edge of the pattern, to make the 
») fringe. Decorate your tablecloth with crayon. 


Glue the tabletop to the top of the large 

spool. Now put your tablecloth on top, and 
see how pretty it looks! 
Jer thef For the base of the chair, use a small 
spool. Trace a chair pattern on colored or 
e ovetplain construction paper (see illus.). Draw 
2s overmthe slats on the chair back, and cut out the 
in thefopen places between them carefully. Dec- 
ue theforate the back and seat of the chair with 
of the§crayon. Draw the legs and rungs of the 
ddress.§chair on the spool base, and color them with 
cleaner crayon. Or you may want to cut these pieces 
he bot out of brightly-colored paper and paste them 
Fit the spool. 


fasten Fold the chair back up, and glue the seat 
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part to the top of the spool. Allow the glue 
to dry. 

Cut the drapes from plain or colored con- 
struction paper, or use cloth if you wish. 
Decorate them with crayon. Attach them to 
doll house windows with glue or adhesive 
tape. Change the colors whenever you wish! 

To make pictures for your doll house 
walls, cut a round, oblong, oval, or square 
pattern for your pictures. Place the pattern 
over a small design or flower in a wall-paper- 
sample catalog or seed catalog and cut out 
the pictures. 
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BUTTON SHUFFLEBOARD 


BY DONOVAN A, MOORE 


D RAW A shuffleboard on a 5-by-11-inch 
sheet of cardboard (see illustration). Use 
six medium-sized buttons for each player. 
If two are playing, use six white buttons and 
six colored buttons. If several play, use a 
different color for each player. 

When you are ready to play the game, 


(Turn to inside back cover) 
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Dear Boys and Girls: 

I have just seen a miracle! I looked out 
of my window this beautiful April morning 
and there it was: spring! Do you know what 
a miracle is? It is a wonderful thing; a 
marvel that we can see happen, but do not 
understand how it happens. 

The miracle of spring comes to us every 
year out of God’s great love. We can see new 
life return to the earth but we do not know 
how it returns. 

Spring reminds us of another miracle that 
happened long ago when Jesus Christ rose 
from the dead. He taught us that miracles 
are possible if we have faith in God. We 


iV, 


Words 


are living a miracle every day. Just growing 
up is a miracle. It is one of the wonderful 
ways by which we know that God is always 
with us. 

The Good Words Booster Club is help 
ing thousands of boys and girls all over 
the world to live happily close to God. If 
you are not already a member of the club 
and would like to join, write to Barban 
Benson, WEE Wispom, Lee’s Summit, Mis 
souri, and ask to have an application blank 
sent to you. 

Lovingly, 
BARBARA BENSON, Secretary. 


Dear Barbara: My piano teacher is going to 
have a recital. I have a hard piece to learn, 
but I am asking God to help me memorize it. 
I know He will help me. —PHYLLIS 


= We know you will do well in your piano 
recital, Phyllis. Remember, God is always 
ready to help you. Our mind is the thinking, 
knowing part of us, and when we learn how 
to use it well, it becomes a very good friend 
to us. 

God speaks to us through our mind and 
tells us everything we need to know about 
our music, our homework, or whatever we 
are trying to learn. As you are practicing 
say to yourself: “God and I are partners; He 


helps me to remember perfectly all that | 
need to know.” We know you will be able 
to memorize your piece and play it well. 


Dear Barbara: | am glad I joined the Good 
Words Booster Club because practically ev- 
eryone in the classroom is my friend. I have 
learned that if I want friends, I have to bea 
friend. Just remembering to be kind helped 
me to get friends. © —ELEANOR (Canada) 


= We are happy to have you in our club, 
Eleanor. All good Boosters are friendly. We 
believe in our club motto: “Love never fai- 


eth.” If we are kind and loving to other 
they will be kind and loving to us. 
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Dear Barbara: Since I joined the Good 
Words Booster Club, I am more helpful 
ground the house than | used to be. I don’t 
quarrel so much either. In the August WEE 
WisvoM I especially liked the paper doll 
from England. ——BARBARA 


« We are always glad to know of your ap- 
prectation of the articles and features in 
Wee Wispom. A good Booster who is truly 
ining to keep the pledge is courteous and 
helpful. 


Dear Barbara: My family went to the moun- 
tains on a camping trip. We went on a hike 
up a mountain. Halfway up I had to stop 
and rest. I asked God to give me strength 
to go the rest of the way. I got up and 
started walking. I went up the rest of the 
mountain without stopping. —BETH 


"It is wonderful when a family can have 
fun together on a vacation. Knowing God's 
presence and that He is always with us 
when we need Him gives us a feeling of 
joy, and we enjoy our activity more. 


Dear Barbara: Each day before I leave for 
school I read the statement in WEE WispoM 
in “My Daily Word with God.” It helps 
me to trust God to guide me all day, and I 


stay very happy. It is good to be a child of 
God. —LOUIS 


=" We are glad to know that you read your 
thought for each day in “My Daily Word 
with God.” If each Booster could help one 
other person to feel happy and guided by 
the presence of God, many of our neighbors 
would be happy, too. 


Dear Barbara: | am a new member of the 
Good Words Booster Club. It has helped me 
be a good girl. I help my mother very 
much. —SHARON 


=" We are happy, too, that you are a mem- 
ber of our club. By practicing the rules you 
will become a good helper and a good 
Booster. 


Dear Barbara: | am keeping the pledge by 
saying The Prayer of Faith when I need it. 
Once when a hurricane struck here I was 
afraid because I thought that a telephone 
pole was going to land on our house. I had 
my lunch and I was still afraid. Then I re- 
membered The Prayer of Faith and I was 
no longer afraid. —LINDA 


= I know, Linda, that sometimes it is very 
hard for us not to be afraid, but you were 
truly a good Booster to remember to ask 


God for the help you needed. 


THE PRAYER OF FAITH 


God is my help in every 
need ; 


God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God dwells within me, 
guides my way 

Through every moment, 
night and day. 


April, 1961 


(Adapted ) 


I now am wise, I now am 
true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 

All — I am, can do, and 

e, 

Through Christ, the Truth 

that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 

—Hannah More Kohaus. 
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Something New for Easter a 
(Continued from page 15) 
Coralee 

“The 
she’s ta 

The 
to the o 
hurried 


the bridge, but she stopped on the bank 
and cried, “I can’t cross. I'll fall!” 
Coralee could see dirt on the pretty pink 
dress. There was a jagged tear near the hem. 
She could see, too, the tears streaming down 
Louise’s cheeks and above her the small train 
of skunks with their shining fur and thes} ~L0U 
long fluffy tails that they carried so proudly. b 
She knew that skunks are not usually] #4 cot 
afraid of people, but this was a mother This 
skunk with young who wanted water fromf in rebel 
Indian Creek. The mother must have seenf siffled. 
Bige just as he saw her. She must be hearing bridge 
the strange crying sounds Louise was mak- them. 
ing. And what Louise might do if the skunk Whe 
came closer, no one could tell! To Coralee itf just wa 
seemed that Louise was in great danger off <hurch 
being sprayed by the mother skunk. That ruined 1 
would not only ruin her dress, but it wouldf “You 
make her carry the sickening smell for days§ said firn 
“Help! Help!” Louise kept crying, andj and wor 
Coralee could see her tremble. . and cre 
No one seemed to know what to do. warned 
“Why can’t we throw clods at thgYou. 
skunks?” Coralee stammered. “The mother Faster 
won't risk getting her babies hit, will shef Louis 
Bob?” Miss M: 
Bob, who knew more about animals thai °¢ sho 
the others, shook his head. “I’m not sure, 
he said, “but maybe we should try to stop 
them before they get any closer.” 
Iliss hesitated. 


“They haven’t done anything wrong,” 
said. “I hope we don’t hit them.” 


inclose 


“We won't,” Coralee promised. “Well 
just frighten them away.” @NAME 
Louise huddled at the end of the bridg@§Street ... 
while a volley of clods went toward icity 
skunks. The whole train froze. More clot 
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rained about them. The mother’s tail lifted, 
and faintly on the air came the odor of 
skunk. Stronger and more pungent it came. 
Coralee’s nostrils stung. 

“The mother sprayed,” Bob called, “but 
she’s taking her babies away.” 

The skunk scent must have drifted down 
to the other picnickers, because Miss Morgan 
hurried up the path. 
heirf | Louise,” she called in a voice that was 
dly. calm but firm, “you disobeyed. Stop crying 
and come here.” 
ther This time, Louise did not toss her curls 
‘romf in tebellion. She wiped away her tears and 
seen sified. Cautiously, she stepped out on the 
ring bridge and made her way slowly toward 
nak.§ them. 
unkst When she joined them, she explained, “I 
ee ith just wanted to get a bouquet to wear to 
»¢ off church tomorrow. But that nasty dog! He 
tuined my dress, and punish me!” 


ouldf “You ruined it yourself,” Miss Morgan 
days said firmly. “First you disobeyed your mother 
andy and wore the dress. Then you disobeyed me 
and crossed the bridge. If Bige hadn't 
warned you, that skunk might have sprayed 
they You. Then you couldn’t even appear on 
other Easter Sunday.” 
| she} Louise did not try to answer. She avoided 
Miss Morgan’s eyes and screwed the toe of 
“thar Shoe into the dust. 
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SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 


Miss Morgan spoke briskly. “Right now, 
we'd better get our things together. We can’t 
have fun in a place that smells like this!” 

Coralee asked anxiously, “Can’t we finish 
our picnic at Big Spring? It’s over the hill 
where the smell won't be so bad.” 

Miss Morgan nodded. “I see no reason 
why all of us should suffer because Louise 
disobeyed. She has to learn that Easter is a 
time for strengthening the good in each of 
us and is not just a fashion show. Maybe 
today’s lesson will teach her that.” 

Miss Morgan led the way down the path, 
and the boys followed her. Coralee hesi- 
tated. She felt sorry for Louise, because she 
stood alone, still screwing her toe into the 
dust and looking miserable. Coralee went to 
her. 

“Don’t feel so bad,” she said as she linked 
one arm in Louise’s and the other in Iliss’. 
“We all make mistakes. So I guess you're not 
the only one who has a lot to learn.” 

Louise smiled tremulously, and Iliss said, 
“T learned a lot. I won’t even miss a new 
dress tomorrow!” 


A Happy Thought 


In all I do, in all I say 
I ask myself, ‘Is this God’s way?” 
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Please indicate postal zone number, if cities are so divided. 
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Our Stamp Collectors 


H APPY EASTER to you, fellow collectors! 

At Easter time, all of us rejoice in the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ. We admire the 
beautiful white Easter lilies that decorate 
our churches and our homes. We use these 
white Bermuda lilies as a symbol of purity 
and light, in honor of Jesus Christ, our 
Savior. | 

Also, at this time we have that shy little 
rabbit that we call the Easter bunny. He is 
supposed to come on the eve of Easter to 
lay brightly colored and gaily decorated eggs 
for us to find and eat. 

Have you ever wondered why we have the 
Easter bunny to lay eggs for us at Easter 
time? People in ancient times used the rab- 
bit and the egg as symbols of life. 

In the early days of the church, people 
were forbidden to eat eggs during Lent, the 
period between Ash Wednesday and Easter. 
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BY 
ROLAND 
REXROTH 


On Easter Sunday, however, everyone en- 
joyed a feast of bright red eggs. The eggs 
were dyed red to suggest joyousness in the 
triumph of Jesus Christ over death. 

Even before Christianity began, the egg 
was used as a symbol of new life. We know 
that inside the shell of an egg is a circular 
yellow yolk and the sticky substance that we 
call the egg white. After a hen has laid a 
clutch of eggs, she sits on them for a pe. 
riod of twenty-one days. During that period 
of time, which we call the incubation period, 


the substances inside each egg shell become 
transformed into a chick. When the time 
comes, each chick pecks its way out of the 
shell, and behold, we have a group of 
lively, peeping balls of fluff. 

Eggs are a very important article of food 
almost everywhere in the world, and several 
countries have pictured chickens, ducks, 
geese, and other poultry on their stamps 

The United States stamp that we illustrate 
was issued in 1948 in honor of the one 
hundredth anniversary of the establishment 
of the American poultry industry. 

Our other two illustrations picture stamps 
issued in 1958 by Bulgaria. The two-stotink 
stamp shows four geese, and the four 
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Progress Is the Perfect Easter Gift 


| 

For your older brother or sister or any teen-age friend, the Mek; ( 
nicest gift you can give is Progress monthly magazine. Progress f 
is edited by the same publishers who print your WEE WISDOM 
especially to suit the needs and interests of teen-agers. Teen-agers enjoy 
Progress just as you enjoy your magazine. 

Each monthly issue of Progress includes many fascinating articles 
and stories, along with poems, pictures, and outstanding feature de- 
partments. One section of the magazine that is particularly well-liked 
is called “Here Is Your Help.” It contains condensations of articles of 
special interest to young people taken from the grown-up magazines 
published by Unity. The popular feature “Let’s Talk about Your 
Problem” answers questions sent in by readers of Progress. 

Progress is digest-size, easy to carry and handle, and it has an 
attractive modern cover. Any teen-age boy or girl will be delighted to 
receive a subscription as an Easter gift from you. Mention that it is an 
Easter gift, and the subscription will be announced with a pretty gift 
card and will begin with the Easter number. Progress is $2 a year. 


PROGRESS 


LEE’S SUMMIT, MISSOURI 


stotinki stamp pictures a rooster and two shoots it toward the scoring area by striking 


hens. the rim of the button with a pencil. 
Hungary, in 1953, issued a stamp showing After each player has shot his six buttons, 

a rabbit, and Switzerland has issued several _ the score is found by adding up the points 

stamps showing different kinds of lilies. scored by the position of each button. A but- 


ton that is touching a line is scored as being 
on the side of the highest number. 
Button Shuffleboard The object of the game is to have your 
(Coutiatead fom pave 37) buttons stop in the area of highest value or 
to knock your opponent’s buttons out of a 
place the shuffleboard on top of a table. high-score area. 


Then each player in turn places his button The game continues until one person 
at the starting end of the shuffleboard and scores 50 points. 
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ever see a May 
basket full of mouse (~ 
before? You can find © 
out how to make a VJ 
shining, pretty May 
basket just like this , 
in your next month’s ~ 
WEE WISDOM. It is a sturdy 

basket, too, that will hold whatever 
you want to put in it—after all, it’s 
strong enough to hold me even 
when I wiggle. 

The May WEE WISDOM has 
plans for something else you will 
enjoy making and your mother will 
enjoy receiving. It is a pretty 
Mother’s Day card with a real- 
looking carnation to make sepa- 
rately and paste on the card. 

Of course, good stories are coming, too, in the May number of WEE WISDOM. 
“May Basket Time,” by Mildred Griffin, tells how some girls gave May baskets to 
some unusual people and were glad they did. “To Mom,” by Frances M. Warren, 
is an unusual story about a boy who has a new mother and wants to get along 
with her but doesn’t quite know how. 


The Spartan story by Lawrent Lee is called “Andy Got a Shock,” and it tells 
how Andy’s bad habit of biting his fingernails almost let two robbers escape the 
police! May WEE WISDOM will also include one of Georgia Tucker Smith’s 
stories in rhyme and all the regular features. 

You will like the May number of WEE WISDOM, I know, and it is also the 
perfect number to start a gift subscription for some special friend of yours—for 
May Day or a birthday. WEE WISDOM is priced at $2 for a year’s subscription. 

I wish you a very happy 
Easter, and I hope you find lots 
and lots of eggs! See you next 
month! 


Arthur wy 
(His Mark) 
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